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This paper reports on research designed to e 
the status of children and the relationship of patterns of c 
to social structure and social change* The study is based on 
intervievs vith scholars and government officials, analys 
statistical data and researcli reports, and visits t^ day car 
centers, playgrounds, and other settings in the United state 
Sweden, Israel, and China. While much of the information nec 
assess the system of child caife in this country hasj not ibeen 
systematically collected and analyzed, there are a number of 
empirical indicators of child neglect and abuse. The current 
seems to be the result of a combination of social trends of 
following appear. to be major ones: (1) changes in the struct 
households, (2) changes in sex roles which downgrade parenth 
child rearing, |3) loss of c^ild care options outside the fa 
a ^^erious imbalance in the supply and Remand for child care, 
the\ costliness of children, the role of the child and role s 
invdjLved in child care which | operates in different societies 
discUssed. (Author/CS) ^ 
. " \\ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ I ' • 
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The Status of the Child and Xltornatlvc Stryctures for 
r Child Caro Systems 



Hov; a society treats its children depends upon tte views o£ what 
children are like as well as what is perceived as necessary for th6 
smooth functioning of the society itself^ As one historical observer 
has'put it: "Children can bo thought of as vessels to bd filled/ - 
apimals to be restrained ,.pl,ants to be encouraged > 6r simply as adults 
in the process of becoirdng'' (Larra'bee , T^^^ Aries' classic studyV v. 

Centuries of Childhood , makes cl^rir that our* current views have not 
always been the prevailing ones , oven in Western culture. Indeed the 
very notion of childhood as a 'meaningfully distinct phase in the life 
cycle is a relatively recent conceptualisation. 

Problems pertaining to children and child care are emerging as 
Important policy issues in the M in particular the consequences 

to children of the great increases in women's activities outside of the home. 

( In the past few years, a number of works have been published 
analyzing the trend from informal, home-centered child care involving little 
or no monetary payments toward monetized group care outside the home (e.g., 
Roby, 1973). A number of specific policy oriented studies of day care 
facilities, needs, and costs have been carried out (Women's Bureau, 1973; 
Ruderioan, 1968; Low -and 5pindler,.- j968) . Tba vast literature on child 
development includes a number of studies of the effects of day care and 
other caring arrangements on children's physiological, cognitive, and 
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emotional deyclopn^^ Tho tnost comprehensivs examinations^ (White et 

al, 1972; ^and Sjplund, 1973) show no consistent results among the hundreds 

of studies reviewed I v;ith trefnendbus variation depending upon the type of 

effect and the type of children studied, 

' ■ ■ ". ' . ' "' ^ ■ ■'»■•'. 

The Input of sootologists to th^ debate on chlt^care has^ be<*n much ' 

: ^ : , • ■ . -\ v^- 

smaller. The status of , cjiildren and the relationships of patterns of 
child care to social structure and social cht\nge have received little 
attention. This paper will repo^^^^^Jir-^t^WL^^ch designed to explore these 
topics in thif? society and others. The works, which have been soppotted 

by the Office of Chiia Development and the Russell Sage Foundation, is based ^ 

■ ' ' ' . ... ii'--"^ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

upon interviews wl^:h scholars and governtifcht officials ^ collection of 
statistical data and research reports , and vlslt4^5^i^ay care centers , i 
schools, playgrounds, and other settings where children are found in large 
numbers. In the United 'States , Sweden and Israel, plus analysis of available 
data and visitors' accounts of education and child rearing^ in China.- 

' 5 The Status o f the Child 

A review of various periods of Ataer lean history reveals Important 

■ . ■ . 

changes In the view of the child. In the early days of our country, all 

■ ■ . ^ \ .. ... 

able-bodied persons constituted a imich-*needcd source of labor, and each 

additional child born Into a family >«;cpresented an additional hand with the 

Harvest or Insurance of future support for a parent. If parents did not « 

have an immediate need for the child's labor, 'there was usually a relative 

or acquaintance who did. In a society' In which idleness was a sin, the 
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Ideal Toodcl of child rearing included a period of apprenticeship or 
indentured labor > a system involving at least a quasi-legal contract * 
between a child's parents and' the head of the household in which he was 
irlaced. The child would be taught the craft or trade of his^*eraployey' . 
and would receive room and board; in return ior\a^s4s|:ance th the 
workshop and home (ofteo including help^ in caring for the younger children 
oiE the household), Apprenticeship contracts often stipulated behavioral 
requirements etg,, it would be agreed that the ^<pprentice would not: 
dance, play cards, gamble or engage in any other kinds of activities which . 
would reflect unCabor^bly upon his employer (Handlin and Handlin> 197lf 

^ \ ; - * . ' ■ 

Hawes, 1971)1 " i \ 

' ■ ' , ' ■■ " ' '/ 

The growth of industrialized cities in the post Civil War period brought 

the first recognition of the special needs of children* Accounts of the 

period include descriptions of sWarms of unattended, often homeless children 

roaming the streets of New York and other cities; Some were fully employed 

The Newsboy > R agged Dtck >^ and other best-selling novels of the period 

romanticized the adventures and ultimate wordly success of newspaper aad 

shpeshine boys» and there werfe boarding houses in large cities for some of 

these ^'independent little dealers," financed completely by their earnings 

but many more children survived by begging and stealing (H^iwes , 1971: 91 f f ) , 

It was; indeed >/the visibility of homeless, mistreated and delinquent 

^thildren, alongv with' the new framework and set of analytical tools for defining 

social problems provided by the rise of^^social science in the'Unitc^d States 

which^cd to child ilabor laws, compulsory school attendance, and the creation 

of agencies apd institutions devoted to the protection of children (e.g. , the 

Children's Aid Society; the Society for the prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

and Juvenile cou^rtc). Children's needs, however, were still subordinated to 
those of adults and of society as a whole. 



During the twentlety xentury ^ the elaboration of childhood 
as a epectal period has continued unabated/ Perhaps the time of 
greapst chlld-centerdness In thls country was during the two 
decides following the end <ff World War II. Among the special 
characteristics of this period were the^'prollferation of experts 
ahd expertise on child devolopmenf; and child rearing (as epitomized 
by the ubiquitous Dr. Spock, whose basl6 h^dbook, BflbVj and Child • 

. - •s - . ■ . 

Care, 4s a best seller second only to the Bible), The literature 
of thig period has certain coTiirnon themes. (1) Children need the 
devoted and' full time attention of their biological raothdrs/ 
v^therwlse they will suffer from "deprivation" and their later' 
emotional growth will be stunted. As ''Sowlby, the most Influential 
proponent 6f the theory has put It, "when deprived 'of maternal care, 
the child's development Is almost always retarded --physically, 
Intellectually and 6bclally"^(Bowlby, 1952:15). (2) The first five 
years of life are also the time of greatest cognitive growth, a 
finding ^jmerglng out of the Influential work of Plaget and leading 
to everything from the current emphasis upon pressure for preschool 
Education to the growing market for educational toysi, books, and kit 
telling parents how to teach their babies to read. /* 
(3) Children are fun, An analysis of publications of the Children's 
Bureau over seyeral decades has shown the emergence'of a "fan morall 



In connection with child rearing/ which nrguoa that not only are parents 
supposed to provide for their children's physical and emotional needs, 
but they arc also^sitpposcd to enjoy the process (Wol£ensteln, 1951). 

y A second characteristic? of the pcVlod of chlld-centeredness was i ^ 
the sepil tilt Ion of children and childhood from the workaday life of the 
larger society. The American child Is not expected to make any real 
contribution to the working of the comrr^unlty, *a quality which they share, 
to a large degree with urbanized Scandinavian and British children but 
— , which dlstlngulsh<js them from suc^ contemporary societies as IsraeJ,^ where 
kibbutz children tend gardens, an<i animals from a very early age and 
elementary school children In Jerusalem took on such conimunlty r^sponslbllltl^ 
as mall delivery and garbage collection during the Six Day War (de Shallt, 
1970); or nvalnlaud China, where elementary school workshops^turn out machine 
components for buses and other heavy equipment, and all school children 
spend a month-and-a half a year in some form of productive labor (Committee 
of Concerned Asian Scholars, 1972 j lfunro, 1971) . ♦ 

The past decade has witnessed a counter trend away from the Spoklan 
chlld-centeredness of the 1950' s and early 1960's. Not only Is there 
accumulating evidence that many American children are not being adequately 
cared for, but there are also Indications of a general devaluation of 
chjLldron and child rearing^ 

It Is clear that the traditional reasons for wanting children I.e. , 
for economic reasons or to extend the family lin<^ or family name have all 
but disappeared In modern secularized societies. It has been argued that 
, as children have lost their economic and familiar value to parents, they 
have become more valued In a qualitative sense, as they provide adults with 
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personal experiences and pleasure of a unique sort (Berelson, 1972)* i : 
Evaluation of this argument requires an understanding of some very 
complex demographic trcnds-as veil as weighing of what little survey ' 
data are available on the subject, does seera that there I's lei^s wanting 
of children arrong'Amerlcans than In the past and that those Who do want - 
children want fewer of them (see, e^go , Campbell et al. ,1969; Kahn, 1973; 
Boocock, 1973a: 17ff), However, we still know very little about people's 
reasons for wanting or not wanting children, nor do we know much 
about their attitudes and behavior toward the children they have. Among 
the more disturbing kinds of evidence are the widespread incidence of 
physical abuse, Increas^^l^^ of illegitimacy,, an^ Increases In the 

number of children without adult supervision for long periods of time/ 

The actual size qf the child abuse problem remains a mystery. Sote 
60,000 cases a year are reported la the United States, though It Is felt 
that many cases, especially in middle and upper-class-homes, go unreported. 
A 196A study of California children concluded that about 20,000 were In need 
of protective services*/ A study of Denver, Colorado showed that In a sample 
year, approximately 100 cases were referred monthly to the Welfare Department 
for services resulting from serious physical abuse (Zalba, 1971)* Hospital 
emergency room studies Indicate that possibly ten per cent of children who . 
are treated for accidents are actually victims of maltreatment (Daycare 
Council of New York, 1972: 7) . A survey of New York City children conclude^^ 
that at least 1 per cent of the deaths of children under age six were caused 
by parental abuse, and some pediatricians interviewed believed that "If the 
true statistics were known, child abuse would be the most common cause of 
death In children" (Day Caro Council of New York, 1972; 8). 



- ' The rates of out-of-wedlock births have increased in , the jjhited 
StateVi especial ly araong the youngest females ^df childpcaring age, at 
the same time that legal .abort i^on is becoming increasingly available 
(Uhlte ilopse- Ggnfercnce on. Children, I97p* 5^4) ♦ ktx especially disturbi^ig^ 



trend in some areas of the country is the increase in rtiul tip le pregnancies 
among unmarried high school girls, more of whom elect to keep^ their babies 
than was formerly the case among unmarrted mothers (Cottman, 1971)> 
Illegitimacy per se does not guarantee inadequate care. However, except in 
the few societies where concerted efforts have bi&en made to remove the 
stigma of illegitimacy and to assure that all children have access to 
necessary services (e.g., Sweden see lAnner, 1967), children of unmarried 
mothers often spend the first years of life in settings characterised by 
uriinformed and desultory care. 

Many children who escape physical abuse suffer from serious neglect. 
Indicators Of neglect tjake a variety of forms. There have been increases in 
the number of divorce cases «iri which neither parent wants castod>r^T~Th^^ - - \ 
children (Otto, 1973), There are clues tjiat many children ostensibly in the 
care of their own parents are in fact, left without care for long periods of 
time. This kind of information is difficult to Obtain, since few parents 
willingly admit to leaving young children unattended. A 19(56 Swedish study 
found soma 3,000 children under seven years of age Veft unsupervised while 
their parents were at work (Roby, 1973; 308). A study by the Child Welfaifp 
League estimated that in 1965, almost a million Ameri^can children under 
were left on their own while their parents were at work, of whom 7,000 were 
under the age of six; another million were left in the care of older brothers 
and sisters under 16 or relatives oyer 65 (Child Welfare League, 1969: 3). Al 
recent federal and state hearings, a number of working class women testified 



that thoy had left lU pre-scHoolers unattended In locked apartn^nts 
because they fdarcd losing their Job If they stayed hotne with, them 
(California CommlsVton on the Status of Women> 1968) • * 

VJhat constitutes neglect of a child Is still not clearly defined. 
Pro-school children left alone in an apartment while their paronts are at * 
work are obvious cases of neglect, but there are some more general and 
subtle trends that suggest that our entire society may be bjecoming less 
chlld-orlpnted.^ Time studies indicate that Americans are spending less 
tln"K5 Iri child care than they did In the past, and cross-national studies show 



that Americans spend less time than parents In other countries tor wV^i^fT^ 
time data are available (Robinson and Converse, 1972) / Ironically , American 
women are spelidlng more time than ever on housework, but large amounts of 
this time ai^e devoted to the care and repair of '*tlme-savlng*' appliances 
and to the shopping that Is an in^ortant component of a consumption-oriented 

society. Moreover, a laii^c^^chunk of many mothers* "child care^' time is spent 

. . I. . ■ ' . ■■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

in chaufferlng their children* Although I have not discovered any 

comprehensive sjiudles of how much and how parent-child ttme^ Is actually 

Spent, some informants (e.g., Rowe, 1973; Barbara Flhberg, personal, 

communication) estimate that even non-gatnfully-employed nK)thers may spend 

as little as fifteen or twenty minutes a day In actual communication with 

their pre-school children and that many children have no other dally 

meaningful contact with adults. . 

Part of the apparent Increases In th^ Incidence of child a^usc ^d 

neglect m^iy be due to fuller reporting and to changes In the law. For 

example, changes In thc^llbe^ laws make It less risky for pediatricians. 



.•social workers, and neighbors to report cases of possible child abuse, 
pcent work by historians also suggests that mistreatment of children 
may have been even more widespread Ir t;he past, in the Unlte^d States and 
^IsewKereV Moreover; there can ^be honest differences of oplnloii^n al^ 
pluralistic society a^^^^^ 

Granting a 11^ of these possible quallflcationSi it still seems clear: 
(a) that/Amertcan children's problems are, if anything ^ still underreported, 
partly bec^^se children rarely earn income and pay tax^s, cannot 'vote, 
and have few legal rights, and arc thujs In a s,ense Invlslbie; and*(b) thatV 
the insufficiency of adequate care for young children h^is reached crisis 
proportions and constitutes a major policy issue for our society* 

Social Trends A ffecting the Status of Children 
> While the care of young children is pro'blemattc in any society, ray 
analysis suggests that the^current "crisis" in child care is the result of 
a combination of social trcndr. unique to modern industrialized societies. 
The following' seem to be the major ones: 

It Is difficult to construct an image of the^tradltlonaiy role of . 
the parent unbiased by analysts* opinions about what family life should be 
like. Historical analysis suggests that the American parent role has be^n_ 
characterized by, oi/ the one hand, virtually total responsibility for the 
care and supervision of children, and, on the other hand, relatively limited 
authority. "Only when a child reached age slxdld society at large ^take a 
major hand by Insisting that he attend school and by providing schools at. the 
taxpayers' expense. What happens to the child the rest of the time Is his 
parents' busineso. Society intervenes only If he Is severely abused or 



nejglccted or runs afoul of the law" (Schultze et al, 1972i 253), At the 

tj ' • ' ^ ^ ^. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •a ■ ■ . — ' . 

same time, the dynamic^ Individualistic nature of American society gave ^ 

. ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ "'' ■ ■ . ' ■ 

family life a relatively temporary quality which limited the authority of 

parents. European visitors to America In the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries noted not only that American children had a position of relative * , 

equality and a say In family i^f fairs which would haye been unthinkable. In 

Europe, but that American parents 'V^lve very little advice to their children 

and let them learn for themselves" (from Rouslers, La Vie Amerlcalne i quoted 

In Sorcl, 1950: 89) . 

However, until recently, Americans have at least given lip service to 

the cliche that the presence pf children strengthens the family. Kow that 

. " ', , . ' ■ t ... • . 

. ■ • i .. - ■ 

central assumption seems to be In question. Data gathered during the la^t 

tv;o decades show rather consistently tViat the presence of children )ias a 

negative rather than a positive effect upon the husb^nd-wlfe relationships* 

Members of childless triarrlages report greater marital satisfaction than 

those with children; among marrlagcf with children, the greater the number of-* 

. ' . ■ . ' ' ' 

chlldren^tho lower the satisfaction reported by the parents; and on a 

variety of marital satisfaction indices, satisfaction drops/shiarply with the 

birth of the first child, sinks oven lower during the school years , arid goes ^ 

up markedly only after the exit bf the last chlW (for a discussion of 

studies on the effects of children upon irv^rirlage, see Bernard, 1972: Chapter 

■ ■ ■ ^ • ■■a^.., . 

4; Senn and Hartford,. 1968 provides a more descriptive account of the stress 

*^ " ■ : ■ " ■ : ■ ■ ■ : . _ .■ .: 

experience^ by young parents with, their first born) . 

<^ ' . \ ■ ^ --^ " ' ■ ....... ■ . 

One explanation for^jthe^ current dtscontlnultles In the parent role Is 



tliijc life 



in most areas of c>ur society does not allow young people to 
experience the role , expectations and tav<;ks, of parenthood before they actuallyv 
^:ake on the vole. (It should also be noted that parcnttiood is one of the few 
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adult rdlos that con be taken on without presenting any klnd^of 
"credentials*^')* |Jur small nuclear families and Increasingly ageV 
sagrcgatod residential communities do not allow potential parjyjj;^* . 
opportunities to observe young children or to communicate regularly with 
older persons with extensive parenting experience. By contrast with a ^ 
society like Swccjen/ whore boys an^ girls, frdm the elementary school 
years, hitye classes in sex education, home maintenance, child care, and 
the dynami\^s of family life (Linnor; 1967), American schools\^f or little 
in the way of practical education In subjects rel6vant to familj^ JLife. 
What preparation for parenthood ^exists during pregnancy Is dependent upon 
the initiative of the parents-to-be and is largely confined to reading and ^ 
informal consultation with frl<5nds. As Rossi (1967) points out, the inost 
concrete action rno'st pavents-to-be take is to prcpaire the baby's room/ The 

birth of the child thus ^constitutes an abrupt transition rather than a 

' " ■ . ■ ; ■ ■": ' \' -y-^- - a. ■ - /■ 

gradual taking o^vof the responsibilities of a new role* While there is a 
flood of advice from '"experts*' on evor^ aspect of child development and 
care, the very existence pf so^Tuch. expertise may discourage rather than ' 
reassure the new parent, since It sets such a high level of expectati^ons for 
their role performance. 

Another explanation^^ that the responsibilities and skills Involved' 
in caring fof young children are increasingly In confllfct with other things 
adults value, both within and outside of marriage* Among the findings of 
the petrolt Area Study Is that proportionately more women in the 1970^s than 
In the 1950' 8 said that companionship With husband was the most valuable 
part of marriage (60% in 1971 compared to 48% in 1955) j Wille fewer- said 
their; prime motive in marriage was the chagice to have children (from 26% In 
1955 to 13% in 1971* Duncan et al,, 1973: $)\ Certainly the self-development 



Which ifi 6n Important con^onent of an Indtvlduailstlc sdclety ts^^ at 
varlnaco with the constant attention and the frequent selflessness 
.rocjulrcxl In the nurturance of babies and young chUdren. Llkcwlsd, the 
youthfulness and gl amour which are so valued for bothCsexcs ir America 
are Inconsistent with chlldrearlng. * , / 

Finally , parenthood way bring to thc„ surface unresolved, and even 
unrcfognl'zed, conflicts about the approjirlatc roles of men and women* 
However mch In principle the couple may value sexual equalltarlanlsm, the 
arrival of a child means that some6ne must^be available 24 hours a day to 
^are for It. It seems unlikely that current difficulties In the relationships 
between men and v;oraon in our society will be resolved until '^questions 
concerning both the value of children and the locus of responsibility for 
their routine care and supervision are acknowledged, and resolved • 

In addition' to the problems peculiar to the parent roid^ln general, 
the mother and^ather roles each have unique problems related to changes 
in sex rolcs^nr^our society. 

Among the most significant, and most discussed changes of the past 
decade are the changes in women's lives, including the rebirth of feminism 
In the women^s liberation movement. I shall here concentrate upon the 
aspects of these changes which most directly affected the position and care 
of children. The most obvious and* thoroughly documented is . t^he rising 
propensity of women to work outside of the home. The number and prd^^^ 
of women In the labor ' force goes up every time a survey Is tqken, and 
during the past decade the rates of participation of mothers have Increased^ 
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riiorc rapidly than the rates for women In generAl. In 1970, the 
^ mothers o?f nci^^rly 26 mlliion chlltlron under 18 years old were in the 
labor force. Almost ^6 ml 11 Ion of those children wore under six, that 
.ds below regular .school age and requiring some kind of care In thelj: 
itethcr's' absence. By contrast, ten years earlier, mothjers of 15.7 
mllllou children under 18 were In the labor force, of whom about 4 
million were below school age. Mothers of pre-school age children are 
less likely to'be in the labor force than those of school age children 
in 1970, a (;hlrd of all mothers with at least one child under 6 were in • 
the labor force, compared with about half of the mothers whose children 
were six to 17 years old. However, labor force participation rates of 
mothers of pre-schoolers have increased more rapidly in the last decade, 
up 607. as compared with 207. for mothers of school age children (Waldman 
and Cover, 1971: 19). Survey data also indicate that many Ameif lean 
mothers not now working would do so if they could ^ind someone to take 
care Of their children. Thus we teem to be on our way to a society In 
which most women, including the mothers of youn^ children, will be 
employed butside of the home. 

- ^ he trend: toward employment outs ide of the home and less than f ul 1- - 
time commitment to motherhood seems to be an international one, although 
the rates and patterns of the Increase vary from one society to another. 
In Sweden, the past decade has also_been one <^f mbs^^^^^^^^^ In che 

number of married women employed outside the home, from 307. in 1960 to 537. 
in 1973. Having young children is apparently less of an impediment to the 



• ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . ■ 

cmpibytnont of women > dinco moro than half of tho tnothors with at lea^tf 
on6 ihlici undor ag<5 7J(in SwcJilen, corcpulsory education begins at 7 
Inato^d of at 6 as ln'^h«<^U^ States although the schoof cntrance| 
pgo majj? bj^ lovrercd to 6 In the neat future) . This may be related to \?hat 
eecmeo to me .a more widespread acceptance In Sweden that t!Hc community 
jand the state '^fis-^ whole were to share responsibility ^tth parents for 
the care of ypung children. In Israel ^ women constitute about 50% j^f 
the total labor force; a higher proportion than in the United States, " 
but a smaller proportion 0f Israeli than American women work outside the 
home 30% of all Jewish women; about 25% of married Jewish women, and 'a 
very small but rapidly increasing proportion of the Arab women. As in 
the U.S* labor force, participation is related both to the age of children 
(from 20.6% for mothers whose youngest child is less than 2 years old, 
to 33,3% for mothers whose youngest child is 10-13 years old) and 8i^e of 
family (36,5% for .m<ithters with only one child;, 27*5% with two children, 
and down to 15.8% with three or more children^ Sta$i$tlcal Abstract of ^ 
j[sracl #22, ti970: 284). S 

Because of a combination of economic and ideological reasons, the 
employment of women in paid work is generally higher in comnmnlst than 
capitalistic societies, l^omen constitute apprcxlmately half of the labor 
force in the Soviet Unlon> and the labor force participation of women ages 
twenty to fifty is approximately 85% (Roby, 1973: 388). Reliable 

-^i^^ in mainland China are Hna^vallable 

althougli recent visitors observed virtually no fuJLl women devoting 
themselves solemly to housework at\d care of their own children. The strong 



Ideological tlirust of Maoism toward -tho full development ajd-yse bf " 
"womenpowcr," chan8cs|ln the tnarriago law wjilch have In turn ' ; 
produced basic changes In family structure, and a vigorous national* 
program of blr'th control have altered the roles of parents and children 
In very basic ways, but we still lack sufficient In-depth. Inforpiation - 
to evaluate the effects of these large changes, ' H ' 

In any country, the desire to work seems to be related to a woman's 
educational background and occupational qualifications. In the few 
countries which allow working mothers to take a paid^ leave for up to 
three years aftot the birth of a child, women with higher qualifications,, 
better Jobs, and higher salaries are much less likely to use the grants j 
(In Hungary, for example, only 30.27. of the mothers wlt^ college education, 
compared with 73.8% of the women with primary education have used the 
grant$" Roby, 1973: 355). In other words, it a society gave women a 
real choice between working outside the honi| or staying home to care for 
young children, by providing both adequate' irants for the mothers vhi chose 
to stay in the home and adequate day care|^cil|tles for- those who chose 
to work outside, one^would predict that the woihen who would choose, the 
former would more likely be those of the lower socio-economic levels, 
who could obtain only the more menial kinds of Jobs, while women who had 
the qualifications for Interesting and well-paying work would prefer that 
to full-time child care. The ■general point Is that offering a real choice 
-to women could possibly widen rather than -narro^^^^ 
women, and between children. 



Tho effect upon children of thdlr inothor's etnplpyment has been . / - 
heatedly debited, the claltis more often i>a$ed upon the writer's personal 
biases than upon any substantial body of empirical evtdence* There are 
eorae Swedish stud^tc$ sh<5wlng no substantial or conslfitent differences in 
either school achievement or social adjusttticnt between children whose 
mothers work outside the home and those, w^io do not > although there are" 

more problems If the motlier has to work for economic reasons than If she V 

■• ....... ■ • . _ ^ 

Is working for"profGsstonal enthusiasm" (Leljon, 1968: 98). The moit 
thorought analysis of the available American research, by Lois Hc^ffman (1963) , 
concludes that there is no unequivocal evidence that outside employ:tient 
of mothers affects children favorably or unfavorauly, "So many other 
factors enter into the plctsurc --^ social class, full-time versus part-time 
employment, ago and sex of the chlldy and the mother's attltude^toward 

' . . ■ o . ...» /■ ■ ■■ ■ 

the employment that the impact of employment per se Is lost >n the 
shuffle" (Bernard, 1972: -78). ' . ' 

A second important kind of Change In women's lives Is In their 
orientations toward the motherjhood role. One of the most important by- 
products of the women's llbcj^ation movement ^Is that many women no longer 
feel that they should be solely responsible for the day-to-day care of 
young children -- or even that t\iey $hould be/'naturally" interested in 
children. Part of this may be explained. by the generally low status 
generally accorded to those who care for and educate children. In ho 
society. that I have studied has child care ever paid well or' accorded high 
status or prestige, comp^ared to work Involving the manipulation of money, 
power, and/or Ideas, . * v ■ 



The oavo of young chUdron has always been allocated to 
persons With relatively low positions In the society -^^ to slaves and 
domestic servants, to persons In "non-productlve" years or .categories, 
euch as girls and older persons who have ••ret ired^': f rom "real" work in 
the society, and to women. Thus one of the consequences ;of "the . 
"consciousness raising" aspects o^ the women's liberation movoment Is, - 
that, as women come to think .^ore^hlghly of themselves as human beings 
and cease to think of thetnso Ives as the "second" ., and by definition 
. Inferior sex. they will also be less willing to perform the tasks 
m, the soctety , hat do not carry less weight and prestige. Including 
the more tedious aspects of chil(| care; 



. ^If the sex which has' traditionally taken m>st of the burden for 
. th^, care of young ch ildren is now laying down at least" part of the 
burderiy^ls the sex which has prevlousl^' had a smaller share of child ' 

^care responsibilities going to pick up that burdenrThe role of tha 
has/recelved relatively little attei^n in the sociological and 
chllddeve|opment literature. The most>ecent full-length sociological \ 
analysis (Benson. 1968) notes that the father role links the family with 
the larger society, and has been the embodiment within: the.f amlly of the 
social control function, until recently h.^h^^^^^ 

the housekeeping and chlldrearing functions. * 

fatherhood, and notes that these two functions hav. r,ot always been filled 
by the same man; The latter was a social invention Which has taken a 



varlcty^of forma In different socl^tlcffr Children h^vo been raised 
In the homo of their mother's relatll^esi ^nd have been provided' 
for by tholr uncles^ stepfathers > and older brothers ^s well as by 
their blolpfeieal fathers. Benson concludes thatt.MThe biological * 
f ather , \ the progenitor Is not as Important as the social or nurturant ^ 
father precisely because the latter has a family role to play after • 
conception'* (Benson, 196$:. ViA). 

One of the problems In the United States and other Industrialized 
societies Is that the social father role Is not b^clng filled In many 
families by th<^ biological father or any other rf^alOt In 1970, seven 
mllllbn American children under age lA (over 10% of all children In 
that age category) were being ralsed^l^n families In which the father was r 
absent (White House Conference on Children, 1970: 22| IaI); and^yhlle 
some3)f~these children undoubtedly have meaningful relationships with ^ 
men other than their biological fathers, there Is also evidence that 
many of them do not* Studies of lower class ''i^treetcorHer" men, such as 
Llebow's T alley's Corner (1966) and Hannerz's Soblslde (1969) show how 

^ • ' ' ■ ■ ■1: ■ 

peripheral these men are to the lives of the children they have fathered. 
Nor do the_mother's boyfriends who pass through the\ghetto homes In which 
the chlldrch are reared normally develop father-llke^relatlonshlps with them, 

Unlike the mother's, the father's position In the family Is 
strongly related to his position In systems outside of^^ the family. One ^ 
explanation for the streetcorner man's lack of welcome ^In the h9mo$ where 
their children are raised Is that they have failed to a^ihleve occupational 
status and security. Likewise, Komarovsky's study of unemployed blue 
collar workers (1971) showed how the loss of a man's job led to the decline 
of hls^ position vls^a-vls his wife and children, ' 



pNMhl).c thore have been some recent pleas fdr a "return to . 
fatherhood'* In this country^ It Is not possible with the currently 
available research to conclude vhothor fatherhood was a more fully- 
developed role In the past. It Is true that households and communities 
In which a tnan's work was typically in or near his home Allowed a 

" ■ '•■ . ■• ■ . ■ \- ■• . ■ * . ■ ■ ■ ' . 

father to be In contact with his children more often during the noriaal 
course of a ^orkday than In our presenu metropolitan areas where the 
place of work Is usually at a distance from the home (and the time added 
on to the work day by commuting often cancels out any time advantages * 
won by the trend toward shorter hours of; work). However ^ the distance 
Imposed by the more authoritarian character of the father tole In the 
past may have outweighed the advantages gained by mere physical proximity. 
It should also be noted that the call fpr greater activation of the 
father role can be differently Interpreted* Male writers calling for a 
''return to fatherhood*' are usually expressing nostalgia for the undisputed 
authority of the male head of the houscliold attributed to the, traditional 
families of the past. Women, on the othev hand, are usually asking not 
"for a I'eturn to a form of family life perceived by them as oppressive for 
both wpmen and. children but rather: (a) for men to show more Interest In 
and affect tqn for young children; and (b) for a more equitable distribution 
of the more onerous duties Involved in caring for them. • 

Rhetoric to the^^trary ,^ there is little evidence of a strong trend 

toward male caretakers of^wng children. The few well pub lie ^cjd cases _ 

■of Vpaternlty leave,*' where fath«s have won the right to spend more time 
at.hom$..O.aj(:lng for their children wttli^ut the loss of their job or Its 
fringe benefits, have so far been llmltco^to a few occupations, such as 



teaching, that allow relatively flexible vorklng schedules.' Scandinavian 
corporations and necncics whtch allow mo^^ to work less than full ttmo in 
order to shave domestic responsibilities ;with their wives report that few 
men have so far taken advantage of the '^opportunity" (ftitervicvs with 
Sty ThprseU, Anita Soderlund) , ; Although it is now Swedish policy to 
recruit men into day care center positions , in ^the few centers where 1 

V \ ■ , . ■ • ■ . ■ . ■ ^. . ■ ' ■ ? '■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

observed any men at all, there was usually one, and he was usually a 
conscientious objector or an older man who was for some reason unemployed, 
(Of x:ourso the Sv?edlsh policy is so new that it is unfair to draW\Conclu6ions 
about its success, and developments there should be fallowed)/ I observad 
no men in any of the day care centers or kibbutz children's homes I 
visited in Israel, and some of the Israeli men 1 questioned actually recoiled 
at the notion that men might work in such places ♦ Mlrra Komarovsfcy^s 
current studies of American college men indicate that while many give lip 
service to the general principle of equality and liberation for women, most 
assurae t^hat their future wife will stay home with the children during their 
pre-school years and arrange her working schedule around their school hours 
if she later goes to work* '^Though they were willing to ai,d their wives 
irt varying degrees, they frequently excluded specific tasks, for instance, 
'not the lauhdry," *not the cleaning,' 'not the diapers,' and so on" 
(Komarovsky, I973j 879) • 

In sum> the ideology concerning the role of the father does seem to be 
changing- in modern industrtalized^^^s^^^^^^ larpe gao . 

between the rhetoric of a more active, equalitarian role and the actual 
behavior of men in the role • Nor do wie have the institutional ar'rangements 



which would ^^ifw - and motivate -I'mon to ch.ngo tholr vole behdvlot^ 
Futt-iiermote, whether or not one views the relationships between men ■ 
and woinen as Vlittcal/' thare Is a clear conflict of Interest between 
the sexes with reprd_ to the allocation of child care tesponslbllittes . 
dnd at the moment, the childre'h are the lOscrfi ' 

2) ChanjvQSjjj^t^^^^ child care \ 

^-2!li-2EtMd.e_th^^ Historians are just beginning to clarify " " 
the way children were raised m the past, but several recent studies suggest 
that surprisingly tnany -of them! wore- raised or spent large amounts ^ of time 
with adults other thah'thelr natural parents. (Aries. 1962; Huntl 1970; 
Laslett. 1972).. Households of the past were larger, and were moreVllkely 
to contain not only grandparents and other relatives but also apprihtlces;. 
servants, and other persons not related by blood. They were also more ■ " 
likely to contain the.m^ife head of the household for longer periods of" 
time, since his work was often m or near the home. Thus the cAro of ' 
chiUren could be shared by a greater number of persons. 

Anthropological studies have shown that caretakers have been of all 
ages (includl.^ only slightly older children), 

m the kinship structure (see, for example Mead and Wol fens te In. 1955). 
Grandparents are the most common caretakers In some societies. The : 
"babushka" has played an important role in Russian society i^wherethree- 

Of. Russian society ^ 

^xperl^^ce. they become less willing to stay home and care for grahdchlldr.n, 
which Will mean that ci.ild care in the home will soon no longer be a viable 



alternative to f'Wtc nurficrios and klndovghr tens (Ja<Sdby, 19 71) • . ^ 
Although statistics on jiia Inland China arc sttll largely unnvatlnblo; 
Lrccont visitors estimate that more than half the children aged 18 months 
to 3 years are cared for by a grandparent, and the proportion i$ 

cons Idca'ably higher iit rural coTrcn*jnos/ v;hcr^ child care centers arc few 

■ ^ ■ -i ■ ■ ■ ^ " 

and their facilities very inadequate (Side 1, 1972; Printii, 1973) ♦ 

Unniarr led girls have beeiv a major source of child care, from th*c ubiquitous 

part-time. American babyi;itter to tlie iiistitut ionall?:ed full time use of 

uniiiarried girls and voaien in the Brudcrhof.aud other Utopian coii\j\tunLtie5 . 

v;herc- virtually all r^.arried woinen hold jobs outside the hori^e (ZablocUi> 

1971: 122ff). ' ' 

One of the most important trends of this century with respect to 
the care of children has been the^isappcaraiice of the inaid. In 1900, nearly ; 
half of all working won\en wore domestic servants or farTiihands,' By i960, 
the proportion had dropped to one tenth, and by 1970 to less than four 
per coot (Kahn, 1973: 156-157). A portion of the child care services - 
formerly performed by maids were taken on by the babysitter. Informal 
investigation indicates that tlie mi^jority of American children, v;hethor or 
not their ^mothers are et^iployed outside the home, have been cared for by 
babysitters, and that more American adolescents earn money from babysitting 
than from any other kind of job. Uowever ^ there are no comprohcnsive 
empirical data on how many babysitters there are, who they arc, what they do, 
and what they earn, nor do we know to what extent babysitting provides 
young people with anticipatory sociall^^ation for parenthood . 

Historical and cro^^s-ciilijaraL-rGsearch^ cliild rearing outside 

of the parental libme ls^riot- i^^ both Europe 

and the orolnt, the pattern from medieval tinos until well into the 18th 



c6ntury WAS a kind of exchange children, such that children at a very 
early ago were sent to live with another fan>ily, whom they, "served" 
until adulthood, and scmotlmcji after* The American apprenticeship . 
systojirhas already been nentlohod. The custom of sending off unwanted 
children to fariijs on the Western frontier j^orlglnaily a largely w tthln^- 
family arra^^enient, was continued on a non-famlllfil basis by 19th century 
refojrmors and organisations for example, Chai*los lorlng Brace*s "placing 

out" system, one of the programs of the New York Children's Aid Soctety 

. . ■ ■ . ■ •> • . ■ • • . 

which he founded (Jlawes, 1971: Chapter 5). Perhaps the most specialised 

care is provided in Israeli kibbutzim, whereychildYen live, with a. small 

group of their (ige peers, in ci series of children' s homes , each with its 

ov;u kitchen, bedrootos, bathing facilities, and at certain age. levels, 

clasSroom, Each children's house is under the direction of a "metapolet" 

or nurse, who has been chosen by the cotrtmihity because of her interest 

and . ability to work with a particular a^e level, who has received 

specialized training at colleges operated by the kibbutz federations, and 

who cares for successive "generations" of children of the same age level. 

Metapelets are theniselyes niembers of the kibbutz. , and like virtually 

all adult tnoinbers, are usually wivej.^ain^mothors ^ t^^ totapelcts 

are assisted by other women from the community, again who have chosen this 

work from among the types of jobs available to the women 



o£ tiVe* c6tii.'niiiilty -j(B?ttolh^ personal ., ^: . 

Interviews with kibbutz members). One. of the r^ost Interesting- 

Hsxperlmonts In group'^arctoklnB tniants-tfnf^oung'chlldren ts now 
liTproeess at the £.ynanon cornnpjnttlcjs In the Mitcd States , where; 
children live In a series of children's homes , cared for by adiilt 
members who have chosen this kind o£ v^ork, as In the klbbiitz. Unlike 



■ "v:>V^'-■■^^■■^-■'■^"^- 



the kibbutz, however , parents' day-to-da/ Involvemojt In the^llfe of the 
child ts not a crucial component of the carotnklng sj^stom. While many 
mothers visit the children's ;hoTne each day ^ l:hcto is no sdgrient of the 
day which children regularly 6pen4^v;tthvtheli:fpar \ and many children 
do not sec their parents at all for weeks or evcfi longef* Like triost 
positions in the Synanon^commvplty / each caretaker's- position Ijs filled 
by a pajrbf individuals \'ho alternate in pertprmlne the r61o, ^ Workers 
In th^ chlidren^s homes genoraily work^^^t^ hour^, 0 d^y >for seven day$ > . 
after which they have^ seven days off during which time, the role is filled 
' by their ^V^^ttner/" (interview with Eli2^^ . , 

the pnd^cWa riot eristic which the caretakers of young -children in 
iiiost societies share Is their relatively low position in the society* • 
Moreover, In all of the societies I studied , the younger the children thq 
V caretaker works with, the lov/er the pay. As far as I can tell, until ntjw 

the caretaker role has been flltcd by persons from one or more of the 

following groups: 

-^slaves and servants (the lowest level In any $oclety) , 

■■" ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ '^'r': : ^ ■■■ , ^ ' : ^ . ■ • - 

>- young people (usually girls v;ho have hot yet entered into 
{ "productive'^ work in the soctbty, and older people ^^w^^ 

retired from it; 
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; ^ voincn of all apes (tho lltik botweca day cnre and 

womcn^s rights Ims been pointed oyt by tnnny *; 
^^^^^^ ~ ; * 

^status or liayo equal pppOrtunlty In any job until 
t?hcy aire released ffom r»ole responsibility for the 
routlno care of young children) ♦* . / . 

M-.'::.-..-; ■■■■■ ■: '^-y-:.: V. ■ ' ' ' :^ . : ' ■ ' ' . ' 'J/ ■ ■ ■ ■. ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' . ' - . . ' :\ / ■• ' '.. ; < : ■ '. -. ■■ ■ V 

■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ : ■■ ■ , ■■ ■ f, ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ "■ . ■ :■ ■ 

^^^^ J^ while there Is no evidence that hon>es In tho past werer— t- 7 : 
consciously organized for the cnxOrOf^chlldr'en «- In fact , children were 
loss^^^Ukaly to be considered full hu»nan ^beings A^orthy of love and care 
than they Aire iibvv (Aries , 1962) -- the economic and other functions of . . 
the homo neces;sitatcd an organisation which, at the snitfe time, asstired , 
that a nun^bcr of persons were available to share la looki^.g aftoi: children* • 
Host . of these functions have been lost to the. family, and at the same , 
tine, the close of the frontlet, the d^ici:ease inlthe proportion of the . 
population engaged in fartulng, and the enactment of compulsory education 
and, child labor laws have removed many arranRcmonts outside of the hornfe 
vihlah relieve^ mnjr parents of the burdens of child rearCng. ; ' 

3) A sor lous itnbaranc e In the supply and a nd demand f or child care > 
This seems to be one of the largest unrecognized problems » In modern societies. 
During the past year,, I have obsorved day care centers and nursery schpols 
In the United Statos, Sweden, and Israel. In each country, some of my, 
visits were on registration days (pften for enrollment a year In advance). 
In every case , all places were filled ulthln a few hours of .the opening of 
reglst.ratipn. * Mothers often waited in line throughout the precced-tng .night 
In hopes of ensuring a place for their children, and directors wcre^confrontied 
with pleading and often teatful or hysterical women, begging them to allov/ / 
their children to be enrolled. Day care administrators, government officials, 
and res6arc|jors I talked with agreed that any now facilities opened within 



the next few ycarfi would be Irancdtntoly CUl.od and would not mddt* 
5 the cuvx'cnt dc'iVi'and. VJhUc no i country scovn$ to have accurate figures on - 

: . . ■ ■ ■ / : ' ■ ■■■■■ ■ ^ . ■ . > -'v.- ■ [ 

the uxact mmbor of children in need of care or the exact 'number and typo 
of placcc available, the inorit responGiblo estimates In Sweden (Ros.cnercni , 
1973) and the U.S, (Koby, 1973; Feathorstonc, 1970) !:^ve that places at - 
center.^ or hbrn:js with any kind of govermnental llcs^nslng of approval are 
•ayaiJLabla^^for uo.niorc-th^ of tlie children who nocd^them • . 

(l,e»^ V7hosc parenlrj arc^^alnfully^ CHTployod) • These estimates do not 
Include families vho v;ould like and. possibly use day care if It^wore 
available, including large nuuibors of v;oiacn who would ^prefer to works but 
have no one to look after their children. Of the natrions reviewed In Roby's 
recent volume on child care (1973) V enly In the Soviet Union did the observer 
encounter no families who vere having difficulty In enrolling' children In 
a pro-school program a^Kl no waiting lists for /such schools , - v 

Group care of cUlldrcn has been available In the United States^^on a * 
small scale, for over a century, The first day nursery opened In Boston 
In 1938, to provide care for the children of seaTr.en's wives and widows > arid 

* 9 

by the end of the nineteenth century tliore were about 175 day nurseries in 

various parts of the country, mostly op.erated by set tlement houses and /bther 

charitable organizations for the children of poor v;orklng mothers ,v A later 

development was the nursery school, which v;as also clo^^rly distinguishable 

from the day nursery by Its clientele (mostly middle and upper class and 

■ . ■ ■ ' ■ \ _ , ■ . 

relxitiyely well cducntcd) , its en^phasls' upon education and devclopTnent, and 

' ' - ' •* ■ ■ . ■ 

Its. shorter hours (usually about threJs hours a day, which* i^ieant that It was . 

not a feastt^lc^foTm of care for employed rnotKefs. in fact,^ many nursery 



schools v;crc "coopGrative,'* wj th come or all of the mothovs serving 

' ■. ■ ^ ■ ■ , . ' . • ^ ' ' ■ 
as pnrt-tltnc caretakers. For a brief history of group child care in 

■ ■ » ,, ' ■■ ■ . ' " 

Atncrlca, I5CG Koby, 1973: Chapter iO) . 

The flr(3t extensive Aincrlcnn experience with proup care was during - ^ 

■ ^- . , . . ■ ^ . _ ■ . 

V?orlcl Vlar II, when the Lanham Act provided 51 million dollars for 3,000 
local day care centers In labor shortage areas, and the Kaiser fcorporatlon 
alone cared for 3|C00 chi>ldren In twcnty-four-hour-n-day centers located In * 
compaity planlr, (Roby > 1973: Cheij.tcr 14; Grotbcrg^ 1972: 78-79). 

In retrospect^ tVie post Vforld Mar II period, characterized hy an 
unusually high birth rate, a strong famxlistlc orientation throughout the 
society, and the ^'feminine'* mystique which Is now derided by feiplnist 
writers, seems a kind of historical freak/ Actually the prevailing attitude In 
this country hats always been that group care of chlldt^en Is uunatural^ If 
not actually harmful, and that the good mother Is one who slays at homo,' 
The later 1940' s and 1950 ' st were simply a period in which soclo-econoiDlc 
conditions a labor market In which neither government .nor Industry , 
employers perceived a need for recruiting more female emplayees, the virtual 
disappearance of domestic service as an occupation, and economic affluence ^ v 
v?hlch allowed the majority of the big new families to bo supported by the 
husband^s incoir.Cj along with the persuasive arguments of Bowlby and others 
about the dnng.ers of maternal deprivation were all consistent with 
stay-nt-hoino inotho^Vs. Or to put it anoithor way, there were no strong trendy, 
such as a labor shortage, that went against the American preference for 
young children to be caied for in their own homes by their own mothers. 
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Now >hat fio many 'Mothers h entered tho labor force» decpite the 
dire wntml^£6 o if the. child devclopiTiont specialists and the Impediments 
I our socleiy^ continues to place in the way of working mothers , there have 

been some aUcnipts to gather information nbout the children of non- 

em^loVed worien, although there are clues that the amount of actual internctlon 

• • ■^: 4r'«'^' - •■'1- ■ .: . ■/ .'■ ■ ' ■ ' ' „• • 

^ betwcen'Mion-<^mploycd mothfirj; and their children is suVprlsingly small; 

that nearly nU. VrOthers use some kind of outside caretakers; and that 
these child care arrangen^ents are largely informal and involve little or 
.Jii^ ^ ^^'^P^^^^y P^^^^M^.) table, 1 shows the results of two separate and 

not entirely .comparable/" national surveys of vorlcing mothers. In 1970, 
in 1965, hall: of the pre-RChool children were cared for in their own 
home; about one third were cared for- in someone else's home, a slight 

increase from 1965; and ten per cent were In day care centers , almost 

'\ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ ' ' ■ " " ■ ^ 

double the proportion In centers five years earlier . A study by the Child 

Welfare League e^tifaated that, in 1965, almost a inllllbn children under lA 

v;ere loft on tUeir ofv-n while their parents vjcre at^work, of whom 7,000 were 

. under the age of^ 34:; another million were loft in the care of older 

I; ■ \ ■ . . <, . 

brothers and stst(hrs (jiiider 16 or relatives over 65 (Child Welfare League , 

1969: 3) . \ - . " 

\ . - , ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

All surveytj clf i^e? day care fa<iilitics in'thls'-ountry show that the 

capacity is far less th^n the need. A IS 57 survey' by the Child Welfare 

.League found^ totU of 3/i, 700 Itcetised facilities, with a capacity for 

/f75,200 children. ,0f th<^se, 10,/*00 of the fnciltties were day care centers. " 

witii space for 393,|00 children (an average of 37.8 children per center); 

the reraaining we^o^^A, 300 1 licensed family day care liomes, with places for 

81,900 childrcn|(aniaveragf- of 3. A children per home) More recent csttmatos • 

. ■ . i • i 
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Tabic 1 . PcrcentaRo Distribution of Child Care Arrangements of 
Working Mothers, by Age of Children, 1965 and 1970, 







Afie of Children ~ ' 




■ • 


Under 6 




6 to 14 


years 


child Care Arrany'eneiit 


1965^ 


1970^ 




19 70^ 


Care In own hoino 


AB.O 


49 J_ 


. 66.0 


78.7 


By father 


14.4 


18.4 \ 


15.1 


10.6 




17.5 


16.9 


22.6 


20.6 


Bv a iion'rQlat! Ive 


15.3 


7.3 , 


6.8 


4.5 


Mofhf^r workrfNfl fliir'fnf^ rhilH'<? 
school hours 


0.8 


5.2 ' 


. 21.5 


42.9 


Care In soiueona else's home 


30.7 




9.2 


12.6 


By a relative 


14.9 


15.5 


4. 7 


7.6' 


By a nonrelatlve 


15.8 - 


-19.0 — — 




- 5.0- 


Day rcare Center ^ 


5.6 


10.5 


0.6 


0.6 


No spe'clal Cave'^ 


15.7 


5.0 


24.3 


8.3 


Total . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 



Source: Schultze et al, 1973: 261. • 

a. V/hen several kinds of care v;ere used for the san^ child, the 
predominating and most^^reccnt child care arrangenent is given. 

b. Child care arrangements on the last day the ^nothev worked. 

c. Includes cliild looked after self, mother looked after cltild while 
working^. and other. 



ijasod upon Miirch 19 71 data firom the U.S. Departwcnt of Ucnlth, Kducatlon 
and Welfare Indicate that there has been a siibstantlal increase In the 
number of places In licensed centers and homes, but that the 905,000 
places now available are still not clor-o to the catimated several million 
children who heed some kind of tay care service (Women's Ikivoau, 1973:2), 
Although there c-irc no reliable sci^tlstlcs> all researchers on day care 
agree; that the number of unlicensed day care places is far greater than = 
>he nutrf^er of plnces* in licensed homes and centers. Roby feels that r 
"private child-mluding" is a bigger ^'industry" than anyone Imagines, and 
she estimates .that movot than half of the American children under six are-uo^J 
regul^irly cared for In come kind of regular arrangement at least part time* 

She also estimates that as r^iany as ninety per cent of all parents would use 

■1, . • ^ , 

organized day cnre regularW If i^ jpot certain basic criteria such as low 

■ ■ ■ ' 

cost, uo^arness to the hqma, and flexibility of liours, * ' 

The most comprehensive data available on the supply and demand for 
day care are from Sweden, a country that is so thorough in its analysts of 
social probleYna and so open in reporting the extent to which problems remain 
unsolved that a recent report contained computations or ^'excess enrollments'V 
in pro-schools (that is, the percentages of childrer ' actually attending 
prc-schools beyond the number of legitimate places available; These rates 
have been running between twelve and fifteen per cent for the past flye i 
years, with a slight increase in excess enrollment each year (Rosengren, 
1973: 6"7). The basic tVposof licensed day,care and the nufnber ot available 
places In each are shown In Table 2. IVenty per cent of all Swedish parents 
have children in day care centners (dnghem) and another twenty per cent 



leave their children with licenced day care luotliera (famll jadaghcm) • 

hlorcovcr, the huinber of placoiJ in licensed ccntcra and homes incrortscd 

nbout 700 per cent betv;di^a 1965 and 1970, a liygh increase compared with 

that in the United States durino the same period* Licensed day care is i 

differentially available in di£fe.gbntN;|>i^rts of the country. There are 

actually uimsed places in Stockholm^ while the severest t^hortages are in 

the new tovms where many young fanllies live and university towns whicli 

* . ' - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

now have a high proportion of carried students. Throughout the country, 

priority is ^Iven to children with the greatest need, such as children - 

of single parents. 

"In addttion^^to governinent approved and subsidized caretakers, It is . 
estimated that 60,000 childrbn arc in private family day nurseries, and 
thare are some ?.0, 000 "home helps/' private maids or mother's helper's 
(Lcijon, 1968: 90-91). As in this country, the "servant role is a 
disappearing one, and grandmothers and other relatives are less and loss 
available afe c^ild caretakers* Swedish nurv'jcry schools (lekskola) , like 
American ones, take children for only about three hours a day. The Swedes 
acknowledge that at least forty per cent of the parents of pro-schoblers 
have no satisfactory solution to the cliild care proble'm, and that the 
present shortage is expected to continue throughout the 1970's. 

Reliable statistics on child caretakers In Israel are harder to obtain. 
This _Ig partly because child wc^t^^^^^^^ services In Israel, 

has been devised and delivered under^ emergency r conditions, In particular 
the pressures caused by the waves in In-mlgration, which have brought * 
everything from chlld-survlvors of the World War II holocaust to the 
children of the most Impoverished Oriental Jewish populations. In one survey 
over Iialf of fall Israeli children were diagnosed as culturally disadvantaged 



1950 


^700 • 


18,700 


2 ,400 


1,500 


1965 ^ . 


_ 11,900 


52,100 - 


3,000 


8,000 


19.70 


33,000 


86,000 


.6,500 


32,000 


1972 

(cstltnatcs) 


52,000 


105,000 , 


10,000 


45,000 



Source; Children's Day-homes 19 70/71, National Central Burcouof Statistics, Stockholm. 



and In ncod of: soi^e kind oi: .compensatory cdiicntlon or sorvlcd (Interview 
with Joseph Marcufi) t Also until recently most child care services 
wore provided on a private bnsls ot In institutions set up by the wonien*'fi 
voluntary orpantxntlons which have Initiated so many of the social 
iscrvtcos and reforn;s in Israel* 

Finally/ it Is difficult to obtain a clear picture of child care and 
caretakers because they come from such a complex and uncoordinated set of 
organ lisat Ions and authorities. The following paragraphs will outline the 
major ^^urces of care for children^ roughly in order of the age of the 
chiJdren \scrved# • » ' 

Mother and\chlld clinics (Tipot Halav) / These are part of the National 
Health Sei^vtWs and provide prenatal ai^d child health care up to age fivoi 
The eervicc inVludes home vis its by nurses . ^The^ f ocu$ 16 on Inculcating 
standards of hyglcnei good feeding ^nethods > and awareness Of children's 
physical d evelopmd ^t, The ^l ^^^-^^ ^ygJ[^tBj^jj^^ c^nd trusted and 

avfe usted by most loVaoU mot^ of all social levels* The clinic staff 
do not, however^ serve as real caretakers of children. 

Pay carp h oiaes and ccnVcrs . Below age three there is no formal eystera of 
government approved and Vubsldlzed day care; Until recently it has been 
provided ajlnost entirely )^n a private basis , in local neighborhoods (on a 
walk through almost any, nel^^hborhood Of Jeru8alem> one passes several small 
"homo nurseries,*' wlicre' up to a d^pzen pre-schooler's .are being casually looked 
after by one or two women) or Hn centers set up by women's voluiitaVy 
organizations, A 1969 study reported that there were 280 dciy nurseries 
in the country taking care of some 9,000 children (less than 10 per cent of 
the children In this ago category), Plfty-two per cent of all^the riurstfflli 
>^ei-e tr^n by the Worklng'f.lflothcrs* AGSpeiatlon of the Women WorkorsV Council 



ofthcGcnovalFcdcvattou of Labor (Mootzet Hapoalot) } 22 per cent by 
the Wonwn's International Zionist Organtzatlon (WIZO) ^ only three p"er 
cent by municipalities and local councils, and the rest by a variety of 
other voluntary organizations. Only about 10 per cent ran for a full 

day and provided meals (Demographic Center^ 1971 > translated by Laura Starr)* 

' — 

P r 0 k 1 nd c r g art on s ( g a n heshut). These are non-compulsory pre-schools for . 

three and four-^yoar olds^ subsidized through the state but run through 

ntunlclpalltles. About haiJ; of the 95,000 children In this age category 

attend either a niiinicipal or a private jjan* (About 20 per cent are private 

and attended mainly by children of wcll*^to-do f ami llosi,) About 32,000 of ; 

the /it0,000 children attending a gan receive a sub.^ ^rom the Ministry of 

Education. One important function of the gan is to as?: tPat<^ the children 

of new Israeli cltlzerls into the society and to narrow the voity substantial 

gaps between the various ethnic groups, that comprise twdorn Israel* Thus 

thGr0--i^-^- 64^^poH^y-<>£^ favori i t sm^ a t"tiTf5| le ve l virtually all the ' : 



children in imndgrant. villages and about 80 pet cent of the children in hew 
development towns (populated^largely by recont Immigrants and members of 
underprivileged groups) attend a pro-klndcvgarton. Most meet five hours 
daily and thus serve an educational rath^^, than a strictly caretaklng function. 
There are soma current p^rpposals^ to extend the gan day , so that children of 
working mothers, could stay until at least 4j00 p\m. , with two ho.urs re6t 
and a. light meal in the afternoon, but to date on^^y^^bout fifty of the 1,500 
to 2,000 long-day units needed have been' financed (Uarman, 1969). 



^ Gag iii nn i . j^dvo. word for kindergarten of pro-school. 



Ktiuioi;^>ar (gc^n hovnh) , : Those arc free and: compulsory /although 
parents have a <jholce of a religious or noa-rcllglous school. Nearly 
all flve^ycar-ojlds attend. Like pre-klndorgartcns , kindergartens meet 
for only a few hours a day, and there are efforts to provide "long-day! 



facilities at this level also. Hie government has also recently be^gun 




• four-ycar'^olds/ a kind of Israeli Head Start program with a focus u^on 



language skills. ' ■ 

The short supply of child care has a number of janfortunate 
consequences* One consequence is high levels of anxiety and . 
dissatisfaction, among many parents. As the_ljtst_di4;^<^ 
H Lte , vrc have no nteVhovTl^ American women^a lives have been warped . 
their inability tlo got any kind of relief from the 2A*'hour-»a*day care of 
young child rei> (Ed.v/ard Zlglerv quoted In Orth| 1973), Another consequence 
Is recourse to prjotcksia (Israeli - term for political privilege oV pull) 
and dishonesty td circumvent: rules oir priorities (e.g; ^ In Sweden > many 
married couples claim to be' unmarried f^^^ unwed mothers have first 
choice at government subsidised day care .centers) . 



Some of the most Intriguing reports, about major Innovations In 
carctaklng convo from recent visitors tu mainland China* There are 
three level? of preschool care In China today; 

Hursei'y rooms . For babies from about two to eighteen months. 
These arc usually located In the mother^s 'iS'orkplace^ and mothers ar^ given 
time off , usually twice a day, to breast-feed their babies or, if not 
bi'eas t- feed Ing , Jus t to hold ' or play with them., Factory nursery^ rooms 
are staffed by ''aunties, *f who have no special training but who are chosen 
from among the workers In the factory who are the "mo$t responsible and 
the most pat lenti' (Sldel> 1972; 93) . Those facllltl^s^ja:e.JwW 
Sldcl cU^ms^^^ the mothers of pteschop Vers- 

are not In the labor market and take full cara of their own children. 

Nureerles , For ; children from about e Ighteen months' to three years . 
These are also ^usually located at the place of "Nynployment , so that 
parents may be closo to their children, although a child tnay bis placed In 
a nufsevy: In his father^s as well as his mother's factory- Reliable 
figures are not available, but It Is estimated that about half of all 
the Xihlldrcn In this age category are In nurseries; the other'half are 
cared for by grandparents (many of whom live with or near their children) 
/ or neighbors* In rural areas^ the prot^ortlon of children In nurserles .ls 
less, the proportion cared for by grandparents more, 

KIndergartcrtS t For children from age three to school age (about 7^) • 
The majority of Chinese children attend kindergarten (about 807. In^e 
: cities, somewhat less In the country). Unlike the hur^sery rooms and 
nurseries, klnfler|artGns"are most likely to be located Ih the chtj.d's 



neighborhood and thoy aro goncrally run by neighborhood revolvitionaty r 

■ ■ , > . ......... ^ . 

coramlttoos« , . ^ . ^ 

In the rural com^Rjines, care is more Informal^ Where group caire 
Is available j nurseries and kindergartens may be coroblncd. In rural 
communt ties, day care Is likely to be used sporadically, for exantple, 
during the harvest season, when pregnant women and persons with ■ 
physical handicaps care for little children so that everyone else can r 
work* in the fields* • i 

Several unique features of the caretaker role in conteroporary China 
/can be noted^ Flrat, care of infants and young^^cTvllxJre^n^^^ 



by what Sidel terms ^'rmiUiple inotherlng/'; During the course of a typical 
day ^ a Chinese cht]Ld tnay be cared for by his biological mother (while 
nursing,, be foro and after work,* attd on days off), by aunties or nursery 
workers (v/omen chosen for their raothejl^ qualities) , aftd by grandparents 
when they live in or near his homei Moteovor," he is likely to see the 
same set ojf caretakers d4y .after day; it Is claimed that there Is very 
low turnover of, personnel In nursing rooms, nurseries and kindergartens. 
Second, there is a conslstpncy of orientation and very little Inter- 
personal competition among the various persons caring for the young child* 
In contrast to the diversity of chl^ld caring patterns characteristic of 
our country and the;uniderl>;.ihg suspicions and conflict between parents 
and day care personnel, I/some^lmes observed In the United States, Sweden, 
and Israel,. there Is apparently widespread agreement among Chinese 
caretakers that they wish all children to develop Che values of loving 
and helping each 6th6r, of ""serving the people" and putting the needs 
of the society ahead of pefsonal lntete$tfi, and of i<^entifylhg with 
physical lahor and those who perform it (Sldel, 1972$ 62j Cofwntttee of 



Concerned Asian Scholars > 1972* 287-291)* Third, thoro is no movd ; v 
toward professionalism of ctodentlali^pi witli vospootr to the caretaker 
roTo in factV current trends are \ri' the opposite direction. Pdrsonnel 
at ^11 levels of pve-school ^'a^o recruited fat irore on the basis of r v 
personality characteristics ttjan on any vkind of formal training, and we . 
had the feeling that the Chinese consider a wa^mmotherly type with ' 
common sense the best sort of person to care* for sn^ll children* This ^ ; 
anti-expert bias is , of course, reflectiver of what is going on= in society 
at large" (Sldel, 19721 126). : 

Thus, Chi^a seems to have created a remarkably efficient and humane 
system of child care, \vhich is consi$tent with other soci^tal^iri|;tituttpns^ 
In a remarkably brief period of • time* It must be remembered v though^ that^^ 
those contluoions are all based upoi\ unsystematic observations, during 
relatively short v^its/ to settings chosen by the Chinese A deeper 

understanding of the new Chinese system of carotaklng, including the extent 
to which it is continuous and discontinuous with traditional methods of 

■ , .. . ^ - ■ . . ■ ■ . * 

. ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ T -■ \. , ' • 

, .:; ■ ^ • , ■ '■ ■■ ■ ■ ^ :- : . _ . - - / .' 

child rearing, as well as the extent of balance between supply and demand, 

^ ' '■ - ■ ^ / ^ ' <^ , 

must await the gathering of more extensive data, with more rigorous research 
techniques, than the current state of visitors' accounts contairt* - 

4 , The cos tliness of children , Raising children has alw&ys been 
hard work, a fact that often seems tb be overlooked In corttemporary advice, 
^o parents* What is different now is that the <^osts have gone up steeply 
relative to the rev^irds, and \hat parents and potential parents have more, 
and often more attractive 6'i5tions for investment of ^ their tlrt^ and Energies, 
Some elaboration of these two points: . * / * i 

Plrst, children in America are a big expense, in the early ye^rs , 
of this "country e^^ch Additi<^nal child born, into a family i*epresented an " ' 



additional hancf t/ith the harvest or additional Insurance of future ' * ♦ 
:i ' \ «yppprt^t a. patently, contrast /a^ . . * 

, . - both to Ms laarerft^ f^id to the coratiurtttyi a' recent study, which • • > - ' ' ? 

' " ' . transUtetl thl^ trA^d Into dollars and cents* estimated that' the ' ; ' . « ^ 

/ ^^^''^^islng pne.chlld In the U.S» to age 18^^ * • ' . 



■ * tgure-goer:Tir^e<5^^ college edu'c 'atiott dnd^aK^ 

estimate of the vages the- mother "lost" by taking -gire of a" chiLW* 



lns.teaj o.f.ii6tdtn^ a paying job* . The .study cone lud< sj "Having a V ' 
child wlU hot only mean giving up One life s.tyle foV another, bui ' * 
also potentially. giving up one standard of living 'for\ahptherl' -. 
(Coranl^j^lbn on PopirStion Growth and the American Future i 1971) , - 
- Second, caring' for young children Illustrates -what I call the v/^^ ' 

• Persian Ru^ theory, vf>lch says that wh^n people have more fittraotlvej . 

and easier ways to spcitd their tltno, they .tend 'to chdoso these aUeruatlves, 
Crafts like rug-moklng, which requlro'yoars of training and back-breaking 
labor; at\d which, pay exploltatlvely low wages to the actual cr'ajtsmen, 
^re dying out as -jobs offering both higher wages and l>sfi exact/lng work' 
have become more available. 'The care of young children Is; l^/kcwlse, 
an extremely tlme-consuralng and difficult job, and In no so^'lety that I 
know of fias It ever, paid well, In money or esteem. As . In /he case of 
rug-making, when people have the opportunity to do^someth^ng else, they 
often take It (as In the case of, women do|;ng the blauddy't: kind of office 
IMI pay that is just ^.lltt^ wore than they need/to pay soneofie 

• eUo -td- look after their children) « ' \r-:-^: _ -O' 



s * Som Ftnal Comments 

This paper has been only* a partial analysis of the structure of • 

■ V • • . • ' ■ ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ . \ • ■ \ ■ ■ ■ 

the^chlld*c uc system, A number of aspects (for exaj:\iplc, the role Of 



govcrninent and of private industry, both of v/hicli ^issume glcater ^ " ~~ 

• inportance ;in the lives of children as child care becomes nlbr^^foxmalized 
and commercialized) have been treated only peripherally* One can conclude 
even from thtsMlmlted analysis j however, that there are ambiguities 
an4 dl$,contlnultlefe In the system of child care In this country* Thoro - 
IsVa 8^^^^^ denlv of .ambivalence about the position , of children In our 
society 'and,^ at 'the same time, about any kind of child c'arc arrangements • 
\Out$l<I<} the home except for very poor children; The preference for- 
Individualized hov.ie care Is stronger than in the other countries I studied^ 
and this preference pan be noted even in the patterns of servlces^^ provided 

* ■., . ■■. .. . ■ . .. ■. ... ■ ■ ■ ■"■ ■■ 

by public and voluntary iige^cles for neglected / dependent ^ Ctrvotlonally 
disturbed, and other "problem" children, By contrast^ Israeli pifograms for 
children "In distress'^ tend to concentrate on institutional care, ^*prlmarlly 

/^ecausG of the availability of this type of facillty'as com^arecj. with 
otnS>s, and because of thg historical respectability associated with group 
education and ideology-oriented group life*' (e*g« > the Youth Allya camps and 
peer groups *wtthin kibbutzim* Jaffe,1970j'345), China seems toj have made 
a clear declslpn in favor of group care-staking, even for Ibhg periods of tim6 

Finally, by corner Ison wlth-other societies—^ Sweden and Chlti^ In * 
partlculat* the United States is oxperieiiclT^g discontinuities' between our 
values and our behavior with respect to children* Several logical " . . 

; ^ppsslbillttos exist concerning the relationship between values and behavior $ 
(a).J:j.iat actually value children ICvSS ^than wc used to, and therefore 6ur 



neglect of them 16 consfstentj (b) that wo value children as much as 

, ' . • » ■■ ■ . V ■ 

ov6)?(thouj>h I perhaps for different reasons) but that our Institutional 

: ■ '» 

arrangementsrdo not allow. us to^carc for them in a way consistent with 
our values; ^jand (c) that we value children but v/e now value other things 
wore (especially self-Sevelopmcnt) > and this interferes with our behaving 
responsibly :toWv.rd. chtldrenPl^MxlTTf^ai^^ 
fits the Aiaerlcan situation Is unknown r with currently available data/ but 
it doos^seeni clear that tltore ds a substantial gap between the needs of 
children and the ability and/or willingness of th' stem to provide v 
these necdsT — - 
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